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THE PAMPHLET ERA 


THE origin of the word pamphlet—itself often 
an agency of controversy—seems also in dispute. 
Webster’s Dictionary puts its probable origin to 
the popularity of Pamphilus, a Latin poem of 
the 12th century, while another authority de- 
rives it from Pamphilia who in 60 a.D. stirred 
the Greek city states with his booklets. Be that 
as it may, pamphleteering has been a powerful 
and important agency for ventilating ideas, pro- 
moting discussion, and influencing men’s minds 
in times of tension and rapid social change—and 
never more than now. 

Past outstanding instances of this were the 
flood of pamphlets in Britain in the struggle 
between Cromwell and Charles I in 1642-49. 
Pamphlets by Gerrard Winstanley (the Dig- 
gers Movement), John Lilburne (the Levellers), 
John Bellers’s “College of Industry,” and many 
other pamphlets and tracts show the outcrop- 
ping of new ideas about social change in that 
revolutionary period. It should not be neces- 
sary to remind Americans about the role played 
by Tom Paine’s “Common Sense” and other 
pamphlets in aiding our infant Republic. All 
the social forces operating in the later French 
Revolution can be traced in the leaflets and 
declarations widely distributed. Long before 
books were widely read and before newspapers 
achieved their current circulations, pamphlets, 
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placards, leaflets, broadsheets, and manifestoes 
were widely circulated. 

In these modern times and despite the greater 
comparative output of printed matter, the 
pamphlet still deserves attention as an impor- 
tant educational aid. Books are slow in follow- 
ing social changes. Only writers of reeognized 
prestige are quickly able to get their thoughts 
bound in covers and, while the book elubs have 
reduced costs, books are still out of reach of the 
majority of our citizens. Then, too, many who 
buy books lack the time to study them and read 
only the reviews. Newspapers are now bulky 
purveyors of advertising with articles and edi- 
torial matter taking second place. Every so- 
ciety, every group, and even individuals can 
afford the low initial cost of a pamphlet in 
which they can have their own say, expound 
their own cures for particular social ills, and 
perhaps find fellow thinkers and supporters 
among their readers. But the job of distribu- 
tion in modern times has its own difficulties un- 
less the pamphlet is issued by an alive group 
and boosted by its speakers at regular and fre- 
quent meetings. 

The pamphlet is usually outspoken propa- 
ganda for the person or the society who pays 
the bill. Booksellers do not usually handle 
pamphlets with suecess because the margin left 
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for them is much too small to make an adequate 


outstanding publishers 


recompense, Several 
found this out 


pamphlet series to deal with wartime problems. 


when they started valuable 
(The wide wartime distribution of the sixpenny 
Penguin Books in England and the twenty-five 
cent Pocket Books and Avon Reprints in the 
United States show a potential market here for 
cheap, serious primers dealing with important 
topics, provided that such books can be brought 
to public attention for mass sales in cigar stores, 
grocery chains, and railroad bookstalls; but that 
is another story.) 

Most 
tribute pamphlets was in 1937, when the U. S. 
Office of Education took it itself to list 


available pamphlet material dealing with pub- 


ambitious of recent attempts to dis- 


upon 


lie affairs and to arrange for display and sale 
at its 19 forum-activity centers. In Bulletin 
1937, No. 3 (86 pp.), the Office of Education 
gave an annotated list of pamphlets which cost 
not more than fifty cents and contained ten or 
more pages. Two supplements were necessary 
before the forums were closed due to cessation 
of WPA 

The best eurrent example of mass distribution 
of large-scale pamphlets is the Publie Affairs 


funds. 


Committee, also started in 1937, which has now 
attained a sale of over five million copies of its 
89 items, ranging over every important phase 
of social living—food, homes, jobs, sex, race 
riots, consumer problems, and so forth. 

In the case of the Publie Affairs Committee, 
competent writers endeavor to be objective to 
Their manuscripts are read by 
This has 


a high degree. 
a large panel of experts. meant a 
certain amount of stodginess in some of their 
items compared to the fiery individual appeal 
and elarion eall of some of the earlier historical 
documents referred to. High schools, Army 
authorities, and the USO have made extensive 


use of Public Affairs pamphlets in recent years. 


The PAC receives a subsidy from the Sloan 
Foundation to meet the cost of writing and 
distributing because dime pamphlets cannot 


usually pay their way. 

Important agencies which issue pamphlets in- 
clude trade unions and religious, political, edu- 
cational, tolerance, and civies groups. In recent 
times the covers and illustrations of pamphlets 


have been made more attractive. There is at the 
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moment hardly any subject which has not been 
treated in a pamphlet or to which an intrody 
tion cannot be obtained by a very modest ex 
penditure of time and money. The Vertical] 
File Service (H. W. Wilson) enables librarians 
and schools to keep abreast of current pamph 
lets and also of available reprints of articles 
which do not even attain pamphlet size. 7h; 
New York Times Book Review gives occasional 
listings. There are specialized lists of pamph- 
lets having social significance issued by such 
diverse bodies as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Federal Council of Churches, 
International Labor Office, National Economic 
and Social Planning Association, Internationa] 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, CIO, AFL, 
Ohio CIO Couneil, Workers Edueation Bureau, 
American Labor Edueation Service, Foreign 
Policy Association, American Library Associa 
tion, U. S. Office of Edueation, YMCA, USO, 
League for Industrial Democracy, and Council 
for Social Action. 

One of the most widespread distributions of 
literature in recent months by labor groups has 
been in circulating the colored reprint from 
True Comics, “They Got the Blame.” (This ex- 
plains the scapegoat idea used by the Ku Klux 
ers and the Nazis.) The CIO gave away more 
than a million and the ILGWU about 10,000. 
Here the trade unions appear to be using the 
lowest common denominator of human intelli- 
gence, for it is claimed that 100 million Amer- 
icans follow the adventures of Superman, Won- 
derwoman, and the other creations of the col- 
ored-strip cartoon artists. 

Of course, the cold printed word has its dis- 
advantage and will in no way replace face-to- 
face discussion in a lively class. However, the 


pamphlet can be spread more widely and used 


more conveniently. Many important pamphlets 
originate in radio round tables, and, vice versa, 
controversial pamphlets are often debated on 
the radio. The school and society should recog- 
nize such an important aid to their intellectual 
advance. Public libraries should be assisted to 
organize pamphlet sales and distribution. 
Thomas Carlyle, years ago, foreeast that the 
invention of printing would unseat kings and 
destroy senates. Governor Berkeley in Vir- 
ginia, away back 100 years before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, deplored the spread of reading 
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and of edueation as real dangers to those with 
The pamphlet is 


the poor man’s library and the means whereby 


vested interests in reaction. 
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intelligent people in rapidly changing times can 
understand the trends of their day and gener- 
ation. 





THE PROBLEM OF RECOGNIZING AND 
REWARDING MERIT IN TEACHING 
DoroTHY WALWORTH recently contributed to 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun an article, “A Wo- 

man to Warm Your Heart By,” which is con- 

densed in The Reader’s Digest for April. It is 
the story of Frances Irene Hungerford, who, 
fifty years ago, had charge of a class of eighth- 
erade and high-school pupils in Cornwall, New 

York. In all likelihood, Miss Hungerford’s 

eenius as a teacher would have remained un- 

honored and unsung had it not been for the dis- 
tinetion that later came to one of her pupils— 

Stephen Pigott—whom she had persuaded first to 

remain in school and then to prepare hinself for 

the profession that had attracted him—marine 
engineering—in spite of both paternal opposi- 
tion and lack of funds. After graduating from 
an engineering school, this young man was sent 
to Seotland by an American manufacturer to 
install a turbine engine for the shipbuilding firm 
that had just completed the sister ships, Mawre- 
tania and Lusitania. He remained with this firm 

as a designer of marine engines and became a 

Thirty years later, in 1938, he 

was made managing director of the company; 

and in 1939 he became Sir Stephen Pigott. His 
praise for what his teacher had done for him 
has been unstinted: “When I have felt pride in 
any accomplished work {he had designed the 
machinery for such ships as the Queen Mary, the 

Duke of York, and the Hood], the things she 

said to me have been in my heart.” 

According to the story, Miss Hungerford’s in- 
fluence was by no means limited to this one pupil. 

It was general and pervasive throughout her long 


British subject. 


teaching eareer—for she taught until she reached 
the age of eighty. Now at age eighty-five, she is 
retired (in fact, if not by title, a true emeritus) 
and is hale, hearty, and happy. 

Of the 800,000 men and women who serve in 
the classrooms of the elementary and secondary 
schools, there must be—it is statistically certain 
that there must be—a certain finite but unknown 


proportion who, in some degree, approximate 
Miss Hungerford in the rare combination of 
qualities that, taken together, constitute genius 
for teaching—“genius” in the sense so earetully 
defined 75 years ago by Francis Galton. 

How these exceptional teachers may be dis- 
covered and suitably recognized and rewarded is 
a question a satisfactory answer to which would 
probably do more than any other one thing to 
advance the status of teaching as a profession. 
Even material rewards would be forthcoming. 
The present writer served on an official ecom- 
mittee in 1926 to prepare new salary schedules 
for the New York City publie schools. Only two 
members of the committee represented the field 
of education; the others were either lawyers or 
business men and women. The stake was a large 
several million additional dcllars annually 





one 
from the state to be used only for salaries. Over 
and over again, these men and women asked in 
effect: “How can we find the teachers who are 
giving really superlative service? If you will 
tell us how [thus they addressed the two pro- 
fesional members of the group], the sky will be 
the limit as far as the salaries of such teachers 
With the help of his friends 
measurement, the 


are concerned.” 
field 
present writer proposed a plan for gauging the 


in the of educational 
efficiency of teachers by computing the “aecom- 
plishment quotients” of their pupils. But when 
the first suggestion of such a plan reached the 
teachers, there was violent protest against any 
scheme that would differentiate salaries on the 
Ob- 


viously, too, any plan that based such differ- 


basis of achievement tests given to pupils. 


entiation on supervisors’ ratings was opposed on 
the ground that supervisors’ standards of judg- 
ing teaching vary widely, as well as upon the 
alleged danger that the factor of personal 
favoritism could not be excluded. 

There still remains the possibility of such 
recognitions of exceptional merit in the teach- 
ing service as are represented by Miss Wal- 


worth’s article. These, indeed, could be and 
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should be much more frequent than they have 
been in the past. Edward L. Bernays, well- 
known counsel on publie relations, recently dis- 
tributed a most provocative discussion of the 
problem under the caption, “Democracy in Edu- 
cation: Plain Talk to Liberals,” from which we 
tuke the liberty of quoting as follows: 

A democracy will approach its ideals only when 
generations of classroom teachers have functioned 
effectively. 
should be applied now to society’s attitude toward 


3ut the democratic principle can and 


those responsible for teaching its children. 

Constant search should be made for valorous 
teachers in our schools, and for outstanding feats 
in pedagogy. Such teachers and their efforts and 
achievements should be publicly recognized and 
rewarded. ... 

The Progressive Education Association has made 
an important contribution to this theory in its award 
for outstanding contribution to democracy in edu- 
eation to Adele Franklin recently. Miss Franklin 
has worked in noble obseurity for years as a class- 
room teacher. As director of the All Day Neighbor- 
hood Schools Program, she has achieved distinction. 
Presentation of the award to her by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will encourage innumerable teachers in 
their hope that their status may be lifted to a more 
suitable plane. ... E 
Ws. 
THE 27TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

ACE CANCELED 

THE members of the American Council on 
Edueation, by mail ballot, have voted against 
holding their 27th annual meeting on May 5. 
The Executive Committee has been authorized 
to act in place of the annual meeting, and officers 
for 1944-45 will be elected by mail ballot. 

George F. Zook, president of the council, has 
announced that the Executive Committee is eall- 
ing together delegates of the 56 constituent mem- 
bers of the council for a special conference at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington (D. C.), May 4-5. 
A special release to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY states: 

The delegates will discuss two major problems of 
econeern to all educational organizations: (1) the 
question of a year of compulsory military service, 
and (2) the operation of a Federally financed pro- 
gram of education and training for veterans at the 
Federal, state, and local levels. In addition, the 
conference will consider in sectional meetings prob- 
lems of special interest to various groups. The final 
session will be devoted to a consideration of co- 


operative relationships among educational organiza- 
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tions and the relation of the council to its eon 
stituent members. 


THE 26TH CONVENTION OF THE Com. 
MERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 

THE Commercial Edueation Association met 
in New York City, March 25, for its 26th annual 
convention with more than a thousand teachers 
of business subjects in attendance. The sessions 
took the form of panel discussions, in which five 
affiliated organizations participated, and were 
centered around the theme, “Basie Business Edu- 
cation for All with a View toward Postwar Plan- 
ning.” 

Among the speakers at the morning sessions 
were Helen Hyde, employment manager, R. H. 
Macy and Company, Ine.; Paul B. Richardson, 
supervisor of distributive education, New York 
State Education Department; Maurice L. Gott 
lieb, first assistant, Seward Park High School, 
New York City; E. Dana Gibson, instructor in 
business education, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity (Las Vegas); Charlotte D. Chickering, 
principal, Jamaica (N. Y.) High School; Lieu- 
tenant Irma Boughton, WACS; George A. Cog- 
gan, president, Heffley and Browne Secretarial 
School (Brooklyn, N. Y.); L. A. Griffin, gen- 
eral office manager, Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion; Dora R. Kimber, president, the Scudder 
School (New York City); and Thomas G. 
O’Brien, treasurer, National Council for Busi- 
ness Schools. 

J. Norman Lodge, war correspondent for the 
Associated Press, spoke on “War in the Pacific” 
at the luncheon meeting. Other guests who ex- 
tended greetings to the delegates were Clinton 
A. Reed, chief of the bureau of business edu- 
cation, New York State Education Department; 
D. D. Lessenberry, president, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association; and Nathaniel 
Altholz, director of commercial education for 
New York City. Helen M. McConnell, presi- 
dent, Commercial Education Association, pre- 


sided. 


PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH AS A RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATION 
Tue following release was recently received 
from the news office of the University of Illi- 


nois: 
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All students seeking degrees from the Urbana 
departments of the University of Illinois must be 
satisfactorily proficient in the use of written Eng- 
lish, according to a decision reached by the Board 
of Trustees, March 14. In one of the most far- 
reaching steps the institution has ever taken, the 
board set up requirements for determining this 
proficiency. 

Under the new regulations all students, except 
those who demonstrate above-average language abil- 
ity through grades in the freshman rhetorie course, 
must late in their university careers pass an exami- 
nation to demonstrate satisfactory use of the lan- 
guage. 
take a remedial rhetorie course. 


If they fail this examination they must 


Specifically, the regulation provides that all who 
pass the second semester of rhetoric or its equivalent 
with a grade of ‘‘C’’ or ‘‘D’’ shall be required to 
take an English qualifying examination before grad- 
uating. Students who fail the examination shall 
be required to pass an extra one-semester course. 

The second-semester course is required of all 
freshmen. <A ‘‘C’’ is average, ‘‘D,’’ below aver- 
age but passing. The new regulation was recom- 
mended after three years of study by a faculty 
committee. 


NEW COURSES AT THE PEABODY 
COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tue Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville), acting at the sug- 
gestion of the Tennessee State Department of 
Education, has arranged to offer beginning 
courses in library science in the second half of 
the spring quarter, starting April 27. Accord- 
ing to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Edward A. Wight, acting director 
of the school, “this half will consist of the full 
quarter’s work in two courses, ‘Book Selection’ 
and ‘Library Organization.’ ” 

The spring term is followed by two summer 
terms, “which enable a beginning student to com- 
plete one half of the one-year course leading to 
the B.S. in L.S. degree.” Margaret Knox, acting 
head of the reference department of the Joint 
University Libraries, has been added to the staff 
of the Library School for the spring term and 
for the summer. Other visiting members of the 
summer-school staff are Velma Shaffer, state 
field supervisor of the division of school li- 
braries, Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Virginia Bickley, librarian, West High 
School, Nashville. 
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THE DEAN HAWKES MEMORIAL FUND 
AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by N. M. MeKnight, associate dean, 
Columbia College, Columbia University, there 
has been established at the college the Dean 
Hawkes Memorial Fund, the income from which 
will be used to maintain undergraduate scholar- 
ships in memory of Herbert E. Hawkes, who 
died, May 4, 1943, in his twenty-sixth year as 
dean of the college. In announcing the estab- 
lishment of the fund, the committee said : 


No more fitting tribute to a man who devoted his 
life to the service of students could be imagined 
than to create the Dean Hawkes Memorial Scholar- 
ships. During his lifetime, the late dean constantly 
stressed the importance of scholarships for worthy 
students. 
memory alive by assisting the boys to become men 
the cause to which he dedicated his life. 


Now, we who esteemed him can keep his 


The memorial is sponsored by the Association 
of the Alumni of Columbia College, which has 
also underwritten the expenses of administering 
the undertaking, “so that all contributions will 
go intact to the fund.” Contributions are wel- 
come from all who knew and admired Dean 
Hawkes and wish to honor his memory. Checks 
may be sent to Joseph Campbell, treasurer, Dean 
Hawkes Memorial Fund, 76 William Street, 
New York 5. 


ACCREDITATION GIVEN TO WHEE- 
LOCK COLLEGE 

THE following item relative to the accrediting 
of Wheelock College (Boston) has been sent to 
ScHoot AND Society. The college, which was 
founded 55 years ago, “changed its course from 
a requirement of three years to four in 1941 and 
was given degree-granting privileges by the state 
department of edueation and the legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” It pre- 
pares teachers for nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, and primary grades. It “has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges and approved for 
their accredited list.” 
TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS AT EASTERN 

OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Rosen J. MAASKE, president, Eastern Oregon 


College of Education (La Grande), has sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society a report of the recent es- 
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tablishment at the college of two types of schol- 
arships. One is a gift by the La Grande Rotary 
Club of seven all-tuition scholarships amounting 
to $74.00 each for the year 1944-45. These will 
be available to any high-school senior wishing to 
apply. The other, a $500 scholarship fund, was 
given by the La Grande American Legion Post 
No. 43, 
graduating from the La Grande High School.” 


“to be used for outstanding students 


The fund permits the awarding of a $50.00 


scholarship during each of the next ten years. 


High-school students to receive the above listed 
scholarships will be chosen on the basis of scholar- 
ship, activities, leadership, future student qualifica- 


tion, and need. 
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RICHARDS LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
Nebraska approved on February 26 a proposal! 
that the Mechanical Engineering Hall “be re 
named Richards Laboratory in honor of the late 
Charles R. Richards, former dean of the college.” 
Dr. Richards, who died on April 17, 1941, 2s 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 26, 
had been associated with the university from 
1892 to 1911 and “was a leader in the establish 
ment of the College of Engineering. He de- 
signed and promoted the appropriation for 
Mechanical Engineering Hall.” The plan to 
honor Dr. Richards in this manner came from 
the alumni of the college. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

COMMANDER ALVIN C. Euricu, USNR, who 
has been on leave from his post as professor of 
education, Stanford University, has, at the re- 
quest of the university, been placed on inactive 
duty by the Navy to enable him to accept the 
academic vice-presidency of the university. He 
will continue to serve in an advisory capacity 
with the Navy. 

ALBERT FE. RoGers, headmaster, Landon School 
for Boys (Bethesda, Md.), has been appointed 
headmaster, Perkiomen School (Pennsburg, Pa.), 
to succeed Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., whose inten- 
tion to resign, June 3, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, February 26. Thomas M. Sloane, 
senior master, will sueceed Mr. Rogers. 

WiLLiAM Henry Burton, director of appren- 
ticeship, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, will be the director of the Work- 
shop for Elementary Teachers at the University 
of Maine, August 14-September 1. 

Witsur S. Hur has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education, Pacifie University, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 

THE following promotions were announced by 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, April 8: John G. 
Bowker, head of the department of mathematics, 
will assume the rank of professor, July 1; at the 
same time, John T. Andrews (philosophy) and 
Ida V. Gibson (home economies) will be ad- 


vanced to associate professorships, and Sidley 
K. Macfarlane (geology and geography), to an 


assistant professorship. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, in accordance 
with its policy of “placing inereased emphasis 
on liberal edueation after the war,” has added 
the following members to its staff: Alfred I. 
Hallowell, since 1923 a member of the staff of 
the department of anthropology, University of 
Pennsylvania, professor of anthropology; Cor- 
win D. Edwards, chairman of the policy board 
of the anti-trust division, Department of Justice 
(Washington, D. C.), professor of economics; 
Ray A. Billington, professor of history, Smith 
College, professor of history; and Philip Powell, 
visiting professor of history, University of Penn- 
sylvania, assistant professor of history. The 
appointees will assume their new posts next fall. 


Max JAkops, research professor of mechanical 
engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed non-resident research pro- 
fessor of heat transfer, Purdue University. The 
appointment is said “to evidence a unique spirit 
of co-operation between higher educational in- 
stitutions.” He will serve as consultant in an 
extensive heat-transfer research project under 
the direction of George A. Hawkins, a member 
of the university staff, who was recently named 
Westinghouse professor under a grant of $75,- 
000 from the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company for heat-transfer research. 
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EMILY SEREX, classifying librarian, Middle- 
bury College, left the college today to assume 
a post as head cataloguer, Elmwood Publie Li- 
brary, Providence, R. I. 

Mitton L. BiuM, instructor in psychology, 
City College (New York), has been given leave 
of absence to serve as director of a nation-wide 
survey of war housing for the John B. Pierce 
Foundation of New York. 

C. O. Eppy, head of the department of ento- 
mology, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed research director, Niagara Sprayer 
and Chemical Company, Middleport, N. Y. 


AT a recent meeting of the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, the following officers 
were elected: Edward H. Kenerson, director of 
Ginn and Company, president; R. C. McNamara, 
of Seott, Foresman and Company, first vice- 
president; W. P. Johnson, of Webster Publish- 
ing Company, second vice-president; James G. 
Stradling, of John C. Winston, secretary; and 
Burr L. Chase, of Silver Burdett Company, 
treasurer. 

FRANCENA ScCHAR has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Perkins County (S. D.), to 
sueceed Agnes D. Larson, whose resignation was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 4. 


Harry L. STEARNS, superintendent of schools, 
Woodbury (N.J.), has been elected to the super- 
intendency, Englewood, N. J. 

LyMAN M. Fort, principal, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls (S. D.), has been elected to 
sueceed W. I. Early as superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Early will become superintendent emeritus 
at the close of the school year. 

ALFRED M. Dame, since 1928 professor of 
Latin and Greek, Middlebury College, will be- 
come professor emeritus, June 30. 


). Oris VAUGHN, since 1935 superintendent 
of schools, Reno (Nev.), has tendered his resig- 
nation to the Board of Education. Mr. Vaughn, 
who has served the schools of the state for more 
than thirty years, is retiring because of ill health. 

A. H. Srauey has retired as superintendent of 
schools, Hastings (Nebr.), after having served in 
this capacity for twenty-five years. 

Jouwn R. WILson, who has served the superin- 
tendency of schools, Paterson (N. J.), for the 
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past thirty-eight years, will retire at the close of 


the academic year. 


Recent Deaths 

MILpRED FE. KAMMAN Lowy, registrar, Black 
Hills Teachers College (Spearfish, S. D.), died, 
January 11, according to a report sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society under date of April 3, 
by Jessie M. Pangburn, dean of the faculty. 
Mrs. Lown, who was fifty-one years old at the 
time of her death, had served the University of 
Colorado as librarian in the School of Engineer- 
ing (1915-17) and as secretary to the dean, 
1917-19. In the latter year she went to Spear- 
fish as assistant librarian and registrar and con- 
tinued in these posts until 1940. 


MARGARET S. BripGe, dean of women, Black 
Hills Teachers College, died, March 16, at the 
age of fifty-six years. Dr. Pangburn reports 
that Miss Bridge had “taught or been engaged 
in social work in New York, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and other communities of the Middle 
West,” before going to Spearfish in 1928. 

HERBERT MorRGAN RUBLEE, for thirty-six years 
a member of the staff of Mercersburg (Pa.) 
Academy, died, April 1, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. 

Henry Lioyp Smyrtu, former professor of 
metallurgy, Harvard University, died, April 1, 
at the age of eighty-two years. Professor Smyth 
served the university as professor of mining and 
metallurgy (1900-26) and as director of the 
mining and metallurgical laboratories from 1904 
to 1926, when he retired from teaching. 


THE REVEREND WALTER McGuINN, S.J., 
founder (1936) and dean of the Boston College 
School of Social Work, succumbed to a heart 
attack, April 1, at the age of forty-six years. 
Before organizing the school, Father MeGuinn 
had taught Latin, Greek, and English in the col- 
lege. He was the author of “The Professional 
Secret in Social Work,” a study that has been 
“consulted frequently by FBI agents in deter- 
mining what reasonably may be expected of 
social agencies in disclosing information about 
aliens.” 

THE REVEREND P. A. Marrson, former presi- 
dent, Gustavus Adolphus College (St. Peter, 
Minn.), died, April 4, at the age of seventy-eight 


years. 
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GrorGE H. Von TuNGELN, professor of soci- 
ology, Iowa State College (Ames), died, April 
6, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Von Tungeln 
had served as a teacher (1906-07) in the public 
schools of St. Clair County (Ill.) ; Austin teach- 
ing scholar (1911-12), Harvard University; and 
acting superintendent of schools (1912), Pope 
County (IIl.), before going to Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1913 as assistant professor of sociology. 
He was advanced to an associate professorship 


in 1914 and to a full professorship in 1919. 


JOHN MAUDGRIDGE SNOWDEN ALLISON, Ran- 
dolph W. Townsend professor of history, Yale 
University, died, April 6. Dr. Allison, who was 
fifty-five years old at the time of his death, had 
served the university as an instructor in Euro- 
pean (1914-19), 
(1920-26), associate professor (1926-29), pro- 
(1929-34), and in the Randolph W. 
1934. Dr. Allison 


considered an international authority on French 


history assistant professor 


fessor 


Townsend chair since was 


medieval history. 


THE REVEREND SYDNEY 
Meadville Theological School, the University of 


Chicago, died, April 7, at the age of sixty-six 


Snow, president, 


years. Dr. Snow had served the pastorates of 
Unitarian churches in Palo Alto (Calif.), Con- 
cord (N. H.), Boston, and Montreal for twenty 
years before going to the school as acting presi- 
dent in 1926. He became professor of preach- 
ing and parish administration (1928) and in 


1929 was named president. 


THE REVEREND JAMES CARTER, former pro- 
fessor of church history, sociology, and homi- 
letics, Lincoln University (Pa.), died, April 8, 
at the age of ninety years. Dr. Carter, who had 
served as a minister of the Presbyterian church 
in Mendham (N. J.) and Williamsport (Pa.) 
from 1885 to 1905, became professor of church 
history and sociology in Lincoln University in 
the latter year and in 1922 was named professor 
of homiletics and church history, a post that he 
held until his retirement, 1928. 


CHARLES HERMAN FvLtTon, professor of 
metallurgy, Montana School of Mines (Butte), 
died, April 9, at the age of seventy years. Dr. 
Fulton, who was retired in 1937 as director, 
School of Metallurgy 
(Rolla), returned to teaching (1942) in response 


Missouri Mines and 


to an appeal for help based on the war-eaused 
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shortage of professors. He had been president 
(1905-11), South Dakota School of Mines, and 
professor of metallurgy (1911-20), Case Sehoo] 
of Applied Science (Cleveland), before going 
to Missouri in 1920. 


Other Items 

From Australia comes an announcement by 
Francis M. Forde, Minister for Army, that 
“20,000 Australian soldiers are now taking cor- 
respondence courses in the Army education 
Of the twenty or more courses offered, 
literature, art, mathematics, mechanical engi- 


service.” 


neering, and public-health courses are the most 


popular. The Army education officers “are 
working at full pressure to supply demands 
from the courses, and the service is to be ex- 


tended. . Dutch and American servicemen 


are also using the facilities.” 

IMMEDIATE establishment of a School of Fine 
and Applied Arts at the Ohio State University 
was approved by the Board of Trustees in 
March. The new school, under a director to be 
appointed, will absorb the work of the present 
department of fine arts, the chairman of which 
is James F,. Hopkins. “Since the school falls 
within the jurisdiction of the College of Eduea- 
tion, Arthur J. Klein, dean, has been directed 
by the board to take steps to expand the offer- 
ings by developing co-operative educational pro- 
grams among the fine arts and the appropriate 
aspects of the applied fields such as industrial 
arts, stagecraft, and photography.” 


Aw “equal chance with books, at present de- 
nied nearly a million Michigan citizens,” is the 
goal of the $4,793,095 postwar publiec-works pro- 
gram to improve libraries in the state that was 
recently sent to Governor Harry F. Kelly by the 
State Board for Libraries. The plan embraces | 
the erection of a new building for the state li- | 
brary and a “blueprint for the development of 
regional and county libraries with permanent 
state help.” Funds to establish two branches of 
the state library, approved by the special session 
of the legislature, permit the state library to 
begin experimentally with the plan for regional 
and county libraries in 1944—45, 


Tue University of Idaho established in De- 
cember a division of high-school extension to 
offer courses by correspondence to boys and 
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girls who were forced to quit high school “to 
work on farms or in industry but who did 
not want to stop their education.” Thirty-six 
courses in seven basic fields are being given. 
The plan was developed by a committee consist- 
ing of R. D. Russell, professor of education, 
chairman; Milton C. Albrecht, instructor in 
English; John Ehrlich, associate professor of 
forestry; W. W. Tinniswood, assistant pro- 
fessor of civil engineering; and Bernice MeCoy, 
director of the nonresident instruction division. 

A RECENT number of The Oklahoma Daily, 
student newspaper of the University of Okla- 
homa, records the fact that Roy T. House, pro- 
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fessor of modern languages and editor of Books 
Abroad, has completed 32 years of service at the 
university “without missing or being late to a 
single class, with the exception of the several 
times that he was out of town on official busi- 
ness.” The Daily believes this to be close to a 
record in university teaching. 

C. Harr WeEstTBROOK, who was professor of 
education and psychology in the University of 
Shanghai and who returned to the United States 
on the Gripsholm, December 1, 1943, after a 
period of seven months in a Japanese intern- 
ment camp, is doing psychometric work at the 
Medical College of Virginia. 


 Ghorter Papers... 





INTELLIGENCE AND THE LIFE- 
SPAN 

It has often been observed that there is some 
relationship between length of life and degree 
of intelligence, but the widely divergent atti- 
tudes concerning this relationship which are held 
have kept many in doubt concerning the truth. 
Some assume, for instance, that smart children 
do not live long, which seems to imply that na- 
ture levies a heavy price from those to whom 
she gives more than the average of talent or 
mental ability. This point of view is occasion- 
ally supported by the faint argument that a 
number of promising young geniuses do not 
reach maturity, while other individuals roll up 
year after year in a life-span which contributes 
little to the welfare of mankind. The opposite 
of this point of view might be upheld by a refer- 
ence to “the survival of the fittest,” or the belief 
that the more intelligent enjoy a longer life-span 
than those less gifted. 

Before producing some facts which may help 
to resolve this problem we should examine the 
question. First, we must agree that, no matter 
how long “smart” people live, it is not long 
enough, as we need all of the good minds that 
we can get. Second, we recognize that some who 
do not live long would have become brilliant 
workers if they had remained to reach maturity 
or old age. Third, we shall agree on who are 
“smart” people only when we judge them by 
their works. With these three points of agree- 
ment in mind, let us examine the dates of a large 


number of outstanding people to find out 
whether longevity and intelligence are related. 

Let us take a list of 500 musicians who are 
famous enough to be included among the great- 
est composers and performers. A few, such as 
Chopin (39 years), Schubert (31 years), Mozart 
(35 years), and Mendelssohn (38 years), stand 
out clearly in our memories as if to support the 
view that talent does not last long, but the aver- 
age age of the 500 is 62.5 years. Many of these 
musicians lived more than a century ago when 
much of modern medicine was unknown, yet 
their life-span compares well with that of people 
in this 20th century. 

Perhaps we would all readily agree that one 
must be “smart” to be included in a list of 463 
of the world’s most famous philosophers, while 
calculation reveals that their average span was 
over 67 years, and again we have in mind that 
many of them lived in centuries when sanitation 
and medical science were in very elementary 
stages. Further, one may be considered fairly 
bright who has his name included among 653 
of the outstanding poets of Europe and Amer- 
ica; they have an average life-span 61.7 years 
long. 

If we are still not convinced that the “smart” 
live a long time, we might look over a list of 25 
of the world’s well known mathematicians in- 
cluding such men as Copernicus, Gauss, Laplace, 
and Helmholtz, and we shall find that they aver- 
aged 72.56 years. In speaking of mathema- 
ticians great enough to win a place among these 
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we become aware that considerable talent is re- 
One might add to these a list of 349 


famous artists who averaged 68.76 years, and 


quired. 


another of 210 outstanding actors and actresses 
We do not 


however, to base our conclusions only on the 


who averaged 62.23 years. need, 
life-span of such famous people, for studies of 


college graduates who were “honor students” 
while they were in college reveal that they lived 
to an average age which would put them among 
the outstanding professional persons mentioned 


in preceding paragraphs. 


Reborte@ . .. 
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If these faets concerning over 2,000 people 
ean be accepted as fairly good evidence, we may 
take it for granted that “smart” people enjoy 
We have no factual foundation on 
which to base fears that precocious children will 
grow up to be frail individuals, or that they may 


long lives. 


not live to ripe old age, for “smart” people are 
not short-lived. 
CHESTER ALEXANDER 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
FULTON, Mo. 





A PRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
JEFFERSON CITY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE! 

TRAINING youth for military service consti- 
tutes one of the major responsibilities of to- 
day’s secondary school. Each year about 1,- 
500,000 boys and girls are being graduated from 
For the 
boys who are physically qualified, plans are al- 
Hence 


the secondary schools of this country. 


ready made for their immediate future. 
the school must provide an avenue through 
which every boy, who will soon be inducted, may 
better equip himself for service to his country. 

In accepting and attempting to discharge this 
responsibility, Jefferson City (Mo.) Junior Col- 
lege has organized its pre-induction program 
under two major heads: First, courses intro- 
duced for military-service training; and second, 
the reorganization of existing courses with em- 
phasis toward the military. 

One of 
consolidates several that were recommended by 


the principal pre-induction courses 


the armed forees, organized into units instead 
The first 
unit is military orientation, consuming approxi- 
It deals with 
tary courtesies, customs, practices, designations 


of continuing each for a semester. 


mately three weeks’ time. mili- 


of rank, procedures at induction centers, organ- 
ization of the armed forees, ete. It familiarizes 
the prospective inductee with some of the prob- 
lems he will eneounter during the early period 
following induction. 

1 This report was sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY at 
the suggestion of Captain Andrew D. Holt, of the 
Pre-Induction Training Branch of the Army, who 
says in a letter to the editor, ‘‘I believe this article 
describes one of the finest programs of pre-induc- 
tion training in the country.’ ’—EbIToR. 


Following immediately is a unit in radio code, 
with approximately six weeks allowed for its 
completion. The time element in code is a re- 
strictive feature but is an administrative ex- 
pedient. The limit of time has been overcome 
somewhat by the fact that students in the course 
are spending a great deal of outside time in 
gaining proficiency in code. At the completion 
of training, each student is given a certificate 
indicating the number of words per minute he 
It is thought that 
this bit of tangible evidence will serve a valu- 
able purpose. The balance of the time left re- 
quired to provide for a full-unit course, which 


is able to receive and send. 


is approximately twenty-seven weeks, is given 
over to the fundamentals of radio (maintenance 
and repairs), fundamentals of machines, and 
fundamentals of electricity. The content of the 
material these units follows rather 
closely the outline suggested by the armed forces 
which relate very definitely to their immediate 
needs and which have been quite carefully 
planned. These units are interwoven somewhat, 
since the unit in radio and the unit in electricity 
must necessarily go hand in hand. 

The pre-induction training described above is 
strongly advised for all potential inductees, but 
is not made a requirement for graduation from 
high school. Only students who are of the age- 
range that places them on the threshold of in- 
duction are permitted to enroll in the course. 
This ineludes juniors as well as seniors if they 
qualify from the point of view of their age. 
Singularly enough, the majority of all eligible 
boys are enrolled in pre-induction training of 


used in 


some nature. 
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Another very important and popular pre-in- 
duction course is that of pre-flight aeronauties. 
It is considered basie for all boys who plan to 
enter the Air Corps. 
serves the function of creating an air-minded 


However, it likewise 
citizenry, an all important function in light of 
possible future developments in the field of 
aviation. However, the major emphasis must 
be placed upon the realization of the first ob- 
The course meets one hour a day, for 
Students enrolled in the course 
have either had adequate training in mathe- 


ject ive. 
the entire year. 


maties and the physical sciences, or are cur- 
The of the 
course consists of units found in any of several 
good pre-flight aeronautics texts. In addition 
to units set forth in the texts referred to, two 
or three weeks of intensive training in aircraft 
Aeronautie 


rently enrolled in them. content 


identification have been included. 
students who are now in the service have re- 
ported this unit to be one of the most valuable 
of all units in the course. Motors, instrument 
panels, props, carburetors, generators—in fact, 
as much equipment as limited space will per- 
mit—have been obtained and are used in the 
study of airplane mechanies. 

In order to provide for students who are not 
currently enrolled in advanced courses in mathe- 
maties, a semester course in refresher or emer- 
geney mathematics has been added to the cur- 
riculum. There has also been an increase in the 
number of students enrolled in the advanced 
courses in mathematics. Because of the highly 
technical nature of mathematics, many concepts 
The 
emergency course serves to recall these concepts 
and skills, thereby providing the inductee with 
a working knowledge of the mathematics needed 


learned previously are readily forgotten. 


in the less technical situations encountered in 
military service. For its content, this course 
draws heavily upon the practical application of 
aeronautics, navigation, and shop uses of mathe- 
This involves a ready command of the 
fundamental processes with whole numbers, com- 
mon fractions, and decimal fractions; an under- 
standing of symbolism and the formula through 
evaluation of formulas concerned with shop, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces, including avia- 
tion; mastery of solution of the simple equation ; 
informal geometry with emphasis upon scale 
drawing, similarity, construction, and the use 


maties. 
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of tables; a brief venture into the field of trigo- 
nometry, leading in the direction of the spher- 
ical if possible. (This depends somewhat upon 
the mathematics background of the class per- 
sonnel. ) 

The majority of all boys in the Jefferson City 
Junior College have had from one to two years 
of general shopwork, which involves a good por- 
tion of the material suggested in the funda- 
mentals-of-shop course. However, during the 
school-year, 1942-43, fundamentals of shop was 
introduced and offered for potential inductees 
who had not had the background of general 
shopwork. 

World geography was added to the eurricu- 
While it 
other than potential inductees, several of the 


lum this semester. includes students 


latter are enrolled. Its inclusion in this report 
can be justified from the content of the material 
that will be covered. To begin with, map read- 
ing and place geography have been given a con- 
spicuous place; the world’s regions of variations 
of climatie conditions; man-made and natural 
environment that brings about regional speeiali- 
zation; how regional specialization makes for 
greater independence and concluding, if pos- 





sible, with geo-polities—that is, with the polit- 
ical implications of man’s economic dependence 
upon his world neighbors. It may well be noted, 
too, that the reference to map reading assumes 
maps of the global type. 

It is not sufficient only to add courses to the 
already overcrowded curriculum, but the objee- 
tives of already established courses must be 
carefully reviewed, revised where necessary, 
probably eliminated where non-essential, and 
re-emphasized where contributions can best be 
made. 

Practically all existing courses have been re- 
directed and geared to a wartime program; 
many of them contributing rather directly to 
war-production work and wartime living prac- 
tices, such as increased emphasis upon _per- 
sonal and community health for the girls, home 
For the boys 
and girls alike, training in airplane sheet-metal 
work and the machine lathe have all been a part 


canning, budgeting, and nutrition. 


of the program. 

In terms of pre-induction, the existing courses 
being affected the most are probably in the sei- 
ences and mathematies; in all of these, careful 
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study has been made to draw upon practical 
sources of military need for their content. 

English, also, was not overlooked in this pro- 
gram of revision, and changes were made with 
the thought that the potential inductee needs 
competence in the art of oral expression, in the 
understanding of oral and written instruction, 
in the ability to follow directions, in the ability 
to prepare reports carefully and correctly, and 
in the ability to read and interpret reports. 

The one department of the school, however, 
which has undergone the most serutinizing re- 
view and, consequently, sustained the greatest 
change, is health and physical education, espe- 
cially for the boys. And it is believed that the 
intensified program has paid large dividends to 
the boys who have already gone into the service. 
Many of them report that the program to which 
they had been subjected in Jefferson City Junior 
College is as rigorous as training since induction. 
Demands for physical stamina, by the armed 
forces have accentuated the need for this rapid 
step-up in the physical-fitness program. 

The program ineludes a rigorous physical ex- 
amination with definite recommendations from 
the examining physician for remedial practices. 
Follow-up examinations are made to determine 
the effectiveness of the program. 

In two days of gymnasium and field work 
sach week, the boys engage in increasingly 
strenuous setting-up exercises, boxing, wrest- 
ling, rope climbing, chinning, wall climbing, re- 
lays carrying a teammate, obstacle race, track 
field tumbling. Organized 
games requiring a maximum amount of activity 
for everyone are not omitted. In addition to 
the toughening values of such games, they serve 
to develop a high degree of co-operation and 


and events, and 


teamwork. 

Two other days of each week are used for 
swimming. Less emphasis is placed upon 
strokes and styles of swimming and diving, and 
more upon endurance swimming, jumping into 
the pool feet first holding an object above the 
head and not permitting it to become wet, re- 


moving shoes and clothing while in deep water, 


swimming fully clothed, ete. Those who are 
qualified engage in life-saving activities. The 


object is to develop self-confidence in the water 
and to equip a boy with the ability to take care 
of himself in the water. 
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The fifth day of each week is used for an in- 
tensive study of personal and community health 
and first aid. Every boy has completed the Red 
Cross first-aid course. At the present time, there 
is not a single boy enrolled who cannot climb a 
20-foot rope, or who cannot swim, with relative 
ease, a distance of 80 yards or more. This is 
purely an illustration of what this program has 
done to develop physical stamina and co-ordi- 
nation, which are essential to military needs. 

One of the most erying needs of the armed 
forces today is in the field of trained auto me- 
chanics. Jefferson City Junior College recog- 
nizes this need, but physical limitations prohibit 
its inclusion in the program. The program de- 
scribed above represents the effort of the Jeffer- 
son City secondary-school system to render ser- 
vices to its boys and girls and to contribute its 
part to the common aim of all—that of the effi- 
cient prosecution and speedy conclusion of this 

yar. 
Wa ter L. Cooper 

DEAN, 

JEFFERSON CITY ( Mo.) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE POSTWAR COLLEGE AND 
THE LIBRARY?! 


THE postwar college, if it is to be liberal in 
the strict sense of the word, will be vastly dif- 
ferent from the prewar college. This is going 
to be a very realistic world after the war. Re- 
turning service men will need jobs. Federal aid 
will undoubtedly enable many of them to enter 
colleges. The government will be thinking in 
terms of fitting ex-soldiers and ex-sailors for 
jobs. Trade and professional schools will come 
into their own. A whole new field of oceupa- 
tions will unfold as the world adjusts itself to 
a new and, we hope, better conception of the 
social order. Colgate must be prepared to share 
this educational obligation. 

In building a postwar curriculum new educa- 
tional objectives must be considered. The social 
sciences will have new significance. Emphasis 
will be on postwar problems and adjustments. 
These problems will not be solved in one or two 
years after the war but will be a source of pro- 
longed study over a long period of time. There 
will be an entirely new conception of values. 


1From the Annual Report, 1942-43, of the Col- 
gate University Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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History, especially modern, will take on new 
meaning and importance. Countries heretofore 
considered worth only brief mention in a gen- 
eral history course will be studied in detail. 
Students will want to know more about the 
United Nations, not only from the historical 
point of view, but also from a more practical 
point of view—some of them will be entering 
foreign trade and preparing themselves for 
diplomatie posts. Colleges that have never had 
courses in Latin-American history, or only 
superficial ones at best, will find new demands 
in that department. 

There will be new demands in other fields as 
well. Languages never before taught in many 
eolleges will gradually appear in college eata- 
logues. The growing importance of air trans- 
portation, television, new architectural designs 
and materials, governmental participation in 
business and edueation, social programs of vari- 
ous kinds—all will have a profound effect on the 
postwar college curriculum. 

And what are the implications for the college 
library? They are many. In the first place, as 
President Case* has suggested, instructors can- 
not rush back to their old lecture notes and 
expect to do a good job of teaching in the post- 
war world. I would go farther than that and 
say that textbook teaching, long ago east aside 
but slowly regaining ground in some under- 
manned colleges, will be thrown out the academic 
window, and more emphasis will be placed on 
reading many books in various fields. This 
reading will be done under more favorable con- 
ditions than heretofore. It implies that in- 
structors themselves will have to do more read- 
ing of source material. No longer will they say 
to the librarian: “Please leave the same books 
on reserve for my classes next year.” The in- 
structor who falls back on old teaching habits 
will be lost in the new academic world. 

To meet these suggested changes the college 
library has a specifie obligation. Demands of 
ex-service men will cause professional schools 
to mushroom in many colleges, with obvious 
library implications—entirely new collections 
will have to be formed and possibly new library 
techniques mastered. This will be true not only 
in the added professional schools and depart- 


2Everett Needham Case, president, Colgate 
University. 
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ments, but also whenever and wherever new 
courses are added to the curriculum. 

In many instances the library of today will 
be totally inadequate to meet the new demands. 
The college librarian will have to convinee his 
president and board of trustees that the library 
is an extremely important unit in the new 
academic organism if sufficient funds are to be 
forthcoming to meet the postwar challenge. 

Tuomas M. Iiams 

LIBRARIAN, 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP IN 
SCOTLAND 

In its report on “Training for Citizenship,” 
recently presented to Parliament by the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, the Advisory Council 
on Edueation in Scotland has recommended a 
five-year program of experimentation by which 
schools might seek to evolve specific theory and 
practice in citizenship edueation. The council's 
frank conclusion that lack of adequate experi- 
ence prevents the present formulation of a com- 
plete program and its insistence upon experi- 
ment, with publication and implementation of 
results, offers a challenge to educators every- 
where. 

The council has drafted its conception of the 
purpose of training young people for citizen- 
ship in broad terms: “(1) to become good hus- 
bands and wives and fathers and mothers; (2) 
to develop the spirit of responsibility and of 
tolerant co-operation with their fellows in work 
or leisure activities; (3) to take an intelligent 
and independent part in the affairs of the com- 
munity, both local and national; (4) to have a 
sense of membership of the world community.” 

In suggestions for experiment, emphasis is 
laid upon treatment of the school as a small 
community within the larger community so that 
the experience of living and working together 
in pursuit of common tasks may be made more 
real, “that the scholar may be lost in the citizen 
and the citizen found in the scholar.” Collabo- 
ration between parent and teacher, aesthetic 
training, rules of health, accident prevention, 
and sex instruction are recommended as areas 
of particular importance. Instruction in man 
ners and conduct is urged, and the preparation 
of an experimental code of good conduet is pro 
posed. Daily religious instruction in the schools 
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is advocated, subject to the right of parents to 


withdraw their children from such classes. 


Moreover, “almost every subject of the school 
curriculum can be taught in such a way as to 
toward training for citi 


make a eontribution 


Research... 
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zenship”’—a view “which appears to us to apply 
with special force to English, geography, his 
tory, and civics.” 
FRANKLIN L. Burperte 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY , 





ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS 
Av the beginning of the college year in 1941, 
a psychological clinie was opened at the Univer- 
sity of Its 
help students in solving their adjustment prob- 


New Hampshire. was to 


purpose 
lems. Sinee voeational and edueational guid- 
ance Was provided to a considerable extent by 
deans and advisers, the clinie concentrated upon 
emotional and social guidance. 

During the first of the 
clinie dealt with 92 cases, 4.7 per cent of the 


year its existence, 


undergraduate enrollment. Students who were 
experiencing conflicts appeared eager to take 
advantage of whatever psychological assistance 
could be provided. 

During the second year, 1942-43, 119 students 
the undergraduate enrollment) 
It is with these that 
Table I.) 


(7 per cent of 
came to the clinic for help. 


this article is concerned. (See 


It is doubtful if there are more than three times 
as many women as men on the New Hampshire 
eampus who are maladjusted. Possibly women 
find it easier to seek help in solving their con- 
flicts. 
crepancy in the New Hampshire data is the fact 


Probably the real reason for the dis- 


that a large number of our men are enrolled in 
the College of Technology. The elinie, having 
become identified in the students’ minds with 
psychology and the College of Liberal Arts, is 
less likely to be made use of by students in the 
other colleges. This is indicated in Table I by 
the relative frequency of cases in the three col- 
One student in ten in the College of 
The number 


leges. 
Liberal Arts came to the clinic. 
from the colleges of technology and agriculture 
was very much smaller. 

It is significant that underclassmen visited the 
clinic much more frequently than upperclass- 


men. This checks with the often noted fact that 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF STUDENTS REPORTING TO U.N.H. PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC DURING COLLEGE YEAR, 1942-43 





z 





Referred Sex Class College 
Semester or : 
Voluntary N Per cent N Per cent N Per cent 
Fall 67 R —53 M 32 3.8 Sr. 12 + Lib. Arts 105 10 
Spring 52 V 66 K 87 12.8 Jr. 14 4 Tech. 11 2.5 
Soph 31 8 Agri. 3 3 
r. 62 


r 


It will be noted from Table I that well over 
half of the total number came to the elinie on 
This fact of 
value to the staff because, of course, it is much 


their own initiative. was great 
easier to establish rapport with an individual 
who asks for help than it is with one who has 
been required to subject himself to an interview 
with a psychologist. No college psychological 
clinie can succeed unless it has the confidence of 
the student body. 

The data in Table I indieate that women stu- 
dents were much more likely than men students 
to require help in solving their personal prob- 
lems. It is impossible to say definitely what lies 
back of the marked difference in sex frequency. 


freshmen, especially, have a difficult time in 
making adjustments to the large number of new 
problems which they face. 

Intellectual Status. Intelligence-test data 
were available for 112 of the 119 clinie eases 
for the past year. In general, these cases rep- 
resented a random sampling of the student 
body. (See Table II.) 

The greatest ditference lies at the upper ex- 
treme. Sixteen per cent of the cases lie within 
the 90-99 percentile range instead of the ex- 
pected 10 per cent. There are a number of pos- 
sible reasons for this. It may be that intellec- 
tually gifted college students are more unstable 
emotionally than those of less ability. It may 
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TABLE I 
INTELLECTUAL STATUS! IN TERMS OF PERCENTILE RANK 
oF 112 oF 119 SiUDENTS REPORTING TO 
U.N.H. PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


f in deciles f in quartiles 


—— a . Median 
N_ Per cent N_ Per cent 
90-99 18 16.1 75-99 33 29.5 54.0 
S0O—-89 6 5.4 50-74 27 24.1 aus 
70—79 14 12.5 25-49 30 26.6 
60-69 12 10.7 0-24 4 19.6 
50-59 10 Serer 112 
40-49 1 i: nee 
0-39 12 ae 
10-29 Ss fs re 
10-19 9 ao... Samece 
O- 9 9 eee 
Be: |. ape \keemes 


1As determined by the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion, 1942 College Edition. Norms, based on scores 
earned by entering classes at the University of New 
Hampshire. 
be that, being very intelligent, they are more 
likely to recognize their maladjustments and to 
understand the desirability of seeking profes- 
sional help. It may be that our colleges and 
universities, geared to meet the needs of typical 
college students, provide frustrations for the 
Cer- 


tainly many college students of great mental 


superior deviate which he cannot master. 


ability have adopted undesirable mechanisms of 
behavior in their attempts to adjust to an edu- 
cational system unsuited to them. 


TABLE III 
CLASSIFICATION OF DISORDERS OF 119 STUDENTS 
REPORiING TO U.N.IH. PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Psy- imo- Edu- 
chotie Psycho- tional Social cational 
mn neu- Malad- Malad- and Vo 
Near- rotie just- just- cational 

psy- horite ments _ Malad- 
chotie justments 

5 14 35 17 48 





Nature and Extent of Maladjustments. The 
classification of disorders appearing in Table 
III represents an attempt to place a student 
within a specific category on the basis of his 
immediate and problems. In 
nearly all eases, however, the student was ex- 
periencing difficulty in more than one area. 


most serious 


For example, an emotional maladjustment fre- 
quently appeared in the same individual in 
company with social and educational maladjust- 
ments. Each of the five categories used in 
Table III will be briefly commented upon. 

Of the 119 students who visited the clinic 
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during the year, five, or 4.2 per cent, were psy- 
chotie or near-psychotic. This represents only 
three tenths of one per cent of the total student 
body, or one student in every three hundred. 
Of these 


university as being psychotic. 


five, two were withdrawn from the 
The remaining 
three were borderline eases. 
the students elassified as 


Fourteen of were 


psychoneurotic. This is a broad term, difficult 
to define. It is used here to mark off, arbi- 
trarily, the group whose behavior was too ab- 
normal and whose emotional tension was too 
persistent to consider them as being merely 
emotionally maladjusted and yet was not suffi- 
ciently serious to be considered as psychotie or 
near-psychotic. For example, in this group is 
included a young man who experiences ocea- 
sional hysterical seizures and a young woman 


Nearly all 


these students are troubled with a generalized 


who is withdrawn and repressed. 


attitude of inferiority. 

Slightly less than one third of the total num- 
ber are classified as emotionally maladjusted. 
Their behavior symptoms are legion: fearful in 
certain situations, headaches, indigestion, in- 
somnia, compulsions, negativism, shyness, un- 
fortunate sex habits, stuttering, ete. These stu- 
dents experience considerable, but not  persis- 
tent, Their 


variety of causes, the most frequent of which 


tension. difficulties stem from a 
are unsatisfactory home conditions, sex con- 
flicts, and a frustration of the need for mastery. 

The seventeen students in the socially-malad- 
justed group were so placed because it was felt 
that readjustment to the social environment was 
fundamental in clearing up the problems which 
troubled them. One extremely brilliant boy 
found himself the butt of many practical jokes 
on the campus. Over-protection by his ‘mother 
has resulted in extreme social immaturity. <A 
girl found difficulty in making social adjnst- 
ments because of her marked tendency to seoff 
at what she considered the intellectual imma- 


turity, lack of individuality in dress, manner, * 


and speech, and the trivial interests of ¢he 
average college girl. Several students, commiut- 
ing or living outside domitories, needed help in 
making social contacts. 

The largest number of students is found in 
the vocational- and educational-guidance group 


probably because such students are more fre- 
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advisers or come 
feel that they are 
Frequently students 


quently sent to the elinie by 


in voluntarily because they 
not adjusted academically. 

really seeking help on emotional or social prob- 
lems come to the clinic under the guise of taking 
a vocational-interest test. Typical of this group 
was a young man who intended to do graduate 
but who was receiving average 


was found to have 


work in history 
marks in all his work. He 
mental ability and was helped in 


only mediocre 


finding a vocational field commensurate with his 
intellectual capacity. 

Conclusion. A considerable number of col- 
lege students—probably about ten per cent— 
are in need of the services which a psychological 
can offer. The adjustment problems of 


young people range from a minor and 


clinic 
these 
temporary frustration or conflict to a psychosis. 
Relatively little ean be done for those who are 
nearing a psychosis, but a deal 
accomplished in the treatment of those who are 


great ean be 


less seriously maladjusted. 
HERBERT A. CARROLL 
HELEN M. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Central YMCA 


A B C’s of Scapegoating. Pp. 72. 
1944, 


College, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago. 
25¢. 

This pamphlet represents one of a series of explora- 
tions undertaken by the seminar in psychological 
rroblems of morale in the department of owe 4 
farvard University, under the direction of G. W 
Allport furnishes a Foreword) and H. A 
Murray 


(who 


ARD, Harry L. Learning about Education and 
the Peace. Pp. 40. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, NEA. 1944. 10¢. 

Based on the earlier publication, ‘Education and the 
People’s Peace” (listed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Au- 
gust 14, 1943), this pamphlet should be especially 
useful to social-studies teachers in connection with 
various high-school courses in history. It is also 
adaptable for use in connection with units on “edu- 
cation” or on “international relations” in courses in 
civies or problems of American democracy. 


Branch Library Book 


‘The Family in Wartime.’ 
Library, Vol. 21, No. 4. 


News, New York Public 
Pp. 63-70. 1944. 

May be obtained free at any branch library, or it 
will be sent by mail if the request (sent to the New 
York Publie Library, 5th Ave, and 42nd St) is ac 
companied by 10¢. 


AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 59, No. 1529 


Federal Aid for Education—Now. Handbook: 
What to Do. Pp. 60. NEA, Washington, 1944, 
Suggestions in support of the Federal Aid Campaign, 
the Educational Finance Act of 1943, S. 637—H,. R. 
2849. 

s 

FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Money-Go-Round—tThe Strange 
Story of Money. Pp. 89. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott. 1944. $2.00. 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., and N. ELprep Bing- 
HAM. Biology and Man. Pp. viii+719. Illus- 
trated. Ginn. 1944. $2.24. 


GUTHE, CARL E. (committee chairman). ‘‘The 
Problem of Changing Food Habits’’—Report of 
the Committee on Food Habits, 1941-1943. 
Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 
108. Published by the council, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 1943. 


Correct English. Pp. 23. 


ODELL, GEORGE TALBOT. 
1944. 


Educational Research Bureau, Washington. 
10¢. 
A guide to correct speaking and writing, self-edu- 
cation reading courses, spelling and punctuation 
rules,—over 100 examples of properly used, and 
misused, words and phrases. 

= 


Will Be Men. 
Milwaukee. 


Pp. xiii + 138. 


PAUL, M. (¢ Boys 
1944. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 

$1.75. 

“A penetrating glimpse into the heart of boyhood.” 
7 


PounD, Roscor. The Task of Law (The North 
Law Lectures delivered at Franklin and Marshall 
College, January 9, March 4, and April 18, 1941). 
Pp. 94. Published by the college, Lancaster, Pa. 
1944. $1.50. 

a 


Rice, Louis A., JAMES H. Dopp, and AUGUSTIN L. 
CosGroveE. First Principles of Business. Pp. 
x +598. Illustrated. D.C. Heath. 1944. $2.00. 
Discussing the nature and functions of business, 
organized agencies, activities, and human relations 
in business. 

+ 

STODDARD, GEORGE DINSMORE. Tertiary Education 
(The Inglis Lecture, 1944). Pp. 36. Harvard 
University Press. 1944. $1.00. 


Upton, CLIFFORD B. Short Courses in Computation 
—Principles of Arithmetic, Practice, Diagnostic 
Tests, and Remedial 5 eta om Pp. 176. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. 1944. 56¢. 
Workbook. 

ey 

WHITE, Maurice 8. Sex Instruction—A Frank 
Diseussion of the Scientific Facts of Sex in 
Simple English for the Instruction of Parents 
and their Children. Pp. 24. Educational Re- 
search Bureau, 1217 13th St., NW, Washington. 
1944. 10¢. 
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